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HOUSE AT GHENT, WHEREIN CHARLES THE FIFTH WAS BORN. | 


History no where presents a more remarkable in- | 
| but the nobles compelled him to resign it. 


stance of the insufficiency of human greatness and 
power in contributing to present and future happi- 
ness, than is to be found in the life of Charles the 
Fifth, emperor of Germany, and king of Spain. 

This great prince, warrior, and politician, was born 
at Ghent, on the 24th of February, 1500. By a re- 
markable combination of circumstances, an inheritance 
was prepared for this prince of vast extent and 
power. Through his father, Philip the handsome, he 
was heir to the archduchy of Austria, the duchy of 
Burgundy, and the earldom of Flanders : through 
his mother, Joanna, queen of Castile, he became the 
presumptive heir of the Spanish crown, and the ex- 
tensive countries in the western hemisphere, recently 
annexed to it by the discoveries of Columbus. After 
the death of his grandmother, Isabella, his grand- 

Vou. XV. 





father, Ferdinand, usurped the regency of Castile ; 
The ad- 
ministration was given to Philip, as guardian to his 
son Charles; but Philip soon dying, Ferdinand be- 
came regent; on the death of whom, in 1516, Charles 
assumed the title of king of Spain, and left the 
management of this kingdom to the celebrated Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, a man to whom Charles owed much of | 
his celebrity. In 1519, Maximilian died, and Charles 
was elected emperor, at Frankfort. He quitted 
Spain to take possession of his new dignity, for 
which he had to contend with Francis the First, king 
of France. Charles was crowned emperor at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, with great pomp. 

It would be impossible for us, in the brief space 
which is allotted to us, to supply even a sketch of the 
life of this extraordinary man: all we can hope to do 
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is to excite the reader's attention to a period of his- 
tory which includes so many great events, affecting 
the whole human race. The greatest of all is, per- 
haps, the Reformation, which had been begun shortly 
before Charles's reign, by Martin Luther, an Augus- 
tinian friar; and after the coronation of Charles, a 
diet was convoked at Worms, to deliberate on the 
religious disputes then agitating Germany. Charles 
is said to have assisted the Reformation; but the 
more probable account is that he found his interest 
in the divisions which the Lutheran principles occa- 
sioned, and he never failed to take advantage of them, 
sometimes against France, sometimes against the 
pope, and at other times against the empire itself. 
On one occasion the army of Charles sacked Rome 
and took the pope prisoner; and the cruelties exer- 
cised by his soldiers are said to have exceeded those 
committed at the downfall of ancient Rome, by the 
barbarians of the north. Yet the emperor, with af- 
fected sorrow and piety,—stating, too, that he warred 
against the temporal not the spiritual pope,—went 
into mourning on aecount of this conquest; forbade 
the ringing of the bells; commanded processions to 
be made, and prayers to be offered up for the deli- 
verance of the pope, his own prisoner! He also took 
Francis the First prisoner, at the battle of Pavia, and 
sold him his liberty on very hard terms; yet, when 
the people of Ghent subsequently revolted, and 
Charles asked permission to pass through the domi- 
nions of France, it was granted; and though the 
generous Francis thus had his enemy in his power, 
yet he received and attended him with pomp and 
magnificence, 

Charles fought, during his reign, about sixty 
battles, in most,of which he remained victor, Not 
content with his vast possessions, he is supposed, 
with some reason, to have aspired at universal em- 
pire. He was also a great traveller, and made fifty 
different journeys and voyages into Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Flanders, France, England, and Africa, 

As age crept upon him, fortune did not seem to 
continue to favour his enterprises. So that, feeling 
moreover, unfitted by a tormenting sickness for con- 
tinuing to hold the reigns of government with steadi- 
ness, or to guide them with address, this great, 
powerful, and ambitious ruler, apparently weary and 
dissatisfied with the littleness of his own greatness, 
assembled the several councils of the Grandees of 
Spain, and of the States; and before them, after a 
long and solemn speech, detailing the events of his 
life and the course of his own conduct, he resigned 
all his dominions to his brother Ferdinand and his 
son Philip; and retreated to the monastery of Saint 
Justus, near Placentia, in Estremadura. 

In this retreat, Charles occupied himself with in- 
nocent amusements and religious exercises. Some- 
times he cultivated the plants in his garden; and at 
other times he rode out on a little horse, the only one 
that he kept, attended by a single servant on foot. 
When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, 
and deprived him of corporeal exercises, he was accus- 
tomed to admit a few gentlemen who lived near the 
monastery to visit him, whom he entertained familiarly 
at his table; or he devoted a portion of his time to 
the study of mechanical principles, and the application 
of them to the construction of curious machines. 
Such was his taste for these works, that he engaged 
Turriano, an ingenious artist of the time, to reside in 
the monastery. They worked together in constructing 
models of useful machines, and experimenting on 
their respective powers; and it is stated that the ideas 
of the monarch often assisted or perfected the inven- 
tions of the artist. He was also pleased, at times, 
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with slighter and more fantastic works of mechanism, 
in fashioning puppets, which by means of concealed 
springs, mimicked the actions of men, to the amaze. 
ment of the ignorant monks, who, observing move. 
ments which they could not comprehend, either 
distrusted their own senses, or suspected Charles and 
Turriano of communication with invisible powers, 
Charles was particularly curious with regard to the 
construction of clocks and watches; and being unable, 
after repeated trials, to bring any two of them to go 
exactly alike, he reflected, it is said, with a mixture 
of surprise and regret, on his own folly in having 
once bestowed so much time and labour on the more 
vain attempt to bring mankind to a precise uniformity 
of sentiment concerning the profound and mysterious 
doctrines of religion. 

Robertson, the admirable historian of the reign of 
this emperor, thus speaks of his more serious occu- 
pations :— 

But in what manner soever Charles disposed of the rest 
of his time, he constantly reserved a considerable portion of 
it for religious exercises. He regularly attended divine 
service in the chapel of the monastery every morning and 
evening; he toek great pleasure in reading books of devo- 
tion, particularly the works of St, Augustine and St. Ber- 
nard ; and conversed much with his confessor and the prior 
of the monastery on pious subjects. Thus did Charles pass 
the first year of his retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a 
man perfectly disengaged from the affairs of the present 
life, and standing on the confines of a future world; either 
in innocent amusements, which soothed his pains, and re- 
lieved a mind worn out with excessive application to busi- 
ness, or in devout occupations, which he deemed necessary 
in ero for another state. 

ut about six months before his death, the gout, after a 
longer intermission than usual, returned with a proportional 
increase of violence. His shattered constitution had not vigour 
enough remaining to withstand such a shock. It enfeebled 
his mind as much as his body, and from this period we 
hardly discern any traces of that sound and masculine un- 
derstanding which distinguished Charles among his con- 
temporaries. An illiberal and timid superstition depressed 
his spirit. He had no relish for amusements of any kind. 
He endeavoured to conform in his manner of living to all 
the rigour of monastic austerity, Hedesired no other s0- 
ciety but that of monks, and was almost continually employed 
with them in ehaunting the hymns of the missal. As an 
expiation for his sins, he gave himself the discipline in secret 
with such severity, that the whip of cords which he employed 
as the instrument of his punishment, was found after his 
decease tinged with his blood. Nor was he satisfied with 
these’ acts of mortification, which, however severe, were not 
unexampled. The timorous and distrustful solitude which 
always accompanies superstition, still continued to disquiet 
him, and, depreciating all the devout exercises in which he 
had hitherto been engaged, prompted him to aim at some: 
thing extraordinary, at some new and singular act of piety, 
that would display his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. 
The act on which he fixed was as wild and uncommon as 
any that superstition ever suggested to a weak and dis- 
ordered fancy. He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies 
before his death. He ordered his tomb to be erected in the 
chapel of the monastery. His domestics marched thither 
in funeral procession, with black tapers in their hands. 
He himself followed in his shroud. He was laid in his 
coffin with much solemnity. The service for the dead was 
chaunted, and Charles joined in the prayers which were 
offered up for the rest of his soul, mingling his tears with 
those which his attendants shed, as if they had been cele- 
brating a real funeral. The ceremony closed with sprink- 
ling holy water on the coffin in the usual form; and all 
the assistants retiring, the doors of the chapel were shut. 
Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and withdrew to his 
apartment, full of those awful sentiments which such 4 
singular solemnity was calculated to inspire. But either 
the fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the impression 
which the image of death left on his mind, affected him 
so much, that next day he was seized with a fever. His 
feeble frame could not long resist its violence, and he ex- 
pired on the 21st of September, 1558, after a life of fifty- 
eight years, six months, and twenty-five days. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ASSASSINS 
OF ASIA. 
II. 


HavinG in a former article described the nature and 
constitution of the sect of Assassins, we now give a 
few examples of the mode in which the devotees exe- 
cuted their fearful commissions. 

The sheikh sometimes deemed it more advisable to 
restrain his powerful enemies by impending danger, 
or to unnerve them by terror, than by actual assassi- 
nation. One of the sultans of Persia having excited 
his enmity, he contrived to gain over a slave belonging 
to the sultan, or perhaps the slave was one of his own 
devotees in disguise. The slave, while the sultan 
was sleeping, stuck a dagger into the ground close to 
his head. The prince was terror-struck when, on 
awaking, he espied the murderous weapon; but he 
concealed his fear, The sheikh a few days afterwards 
sent him a letter, in which, to gain him over by min- 
gled terror and confidence, he said, “ Had we not 
been well-disposed towards the sultan, we might have 
plunged the dagger into his heart, instead of the 
ground,” 

On another occasion, a grand vizier was murdered 
by a devotee, who entered his service as a groom. 
One day, as the vizier went into the stable to inspect 
his horses, the false groom appeared before him 
without clothes, in order to avoid all suspicion of 
carrying concealed weapons; but he had hidden his 
dagger in the mane of the horse, whose bridle he 
was holding. The horse reared, and under pretence 
of quieting him with caresses, he snatched his poniard, 
and stabbed the vizier. 

On one occasion, when the sheikh was offended 
with the sultan, he sent his devotees to set fire to 
Aleppo with burning naphtha. All the efforts of the 
governor and his people to extinguish the conflagra- 
tion were fruitless, as it was produced by means 
similar to the celebrated Greek fire, and pertinaciously 
resisted the action of water. Many buildings were 
entirely consumed, and an immense quantity of rich 
stuffs and commodities of all kinds fell a prey to the 
flames. The Assassins threw burning naphtha into 
the streets, from the terraces of the houses, and, in 
the midst of the confusion, escaped the popular rage 
unhurt. 

The degree of ascendancy which the sheikh ac- 
quired over his adherents or subjects, was extraordi- 
nary. On one occasion the sultan Melekshah sent 
an ambassador to the sheikh to demand his fealty 
and obedience. The sheikh, in presence of the am- 
bassador, called several of his people into the room. 
Beckoning to one of them, he said, “Kill thyself!” 
and the man instantly stabbed himself; to another, 
“Throw thyself down from the rampart !"—the next 
Instant he lay a mutilated corpse in the moat. On 
this, the sheikh turned to the ambassador, who was 
unnerved by terror, and said, “In this way I am 
obeyed by seventy thousand faithful subjects. Be 
that my answer to thy master.” 

Some years after this, Count Henry of Champagne, 
passing near the territory of the Assassins in his way 
to Armenia, the sheikh sent deputies to welcome him, 
and to invite him to visit his fortress on his return. 
The count accepted the invitation, and came; the 
sheikh hastened to meet him, and received him with 
great honours. He took him to several castles and 
fortresses, and brought him at last to one having 
very lofty turrets. On each look-out stood two 


guards, dressed in white, which was a symbol of 
their being initiated in the secret doctrines. The 
sheikh told the count that these men obeyed him 
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better than the christians did their princes; and, 
giving a signal, two of them instantly threw them- 
selves from the top of the tower, and were dashed to 
pieces at its foot. “If you desire it,” said the sheikh 
to the astonished eount, “ all my whites shall throw 
themselves down from the battlements in the same 
way.” The latter declined, and confessed that he 
could not calculate upon such obedience in his 
servants. 

The extent to which the Assassins insinuated them- 
selves into the highest quarter was extraordinary. 
On one occasion an envoy was sent from the sheikh 
to the sultan, for the adjustment of some difficulties 
between them. When it was terminated, the envoy 
was entertained at the house of the grand vizier. At 
a grand banquet, the wine having already mounted 
to their heads, the envoy said to his host, that, in 
the immediate retinue of the sultan, among his guards, 
marshals, and pages, were several assassins. The 
vizier, curious to become acquainted with these dan- 
gerous unknown, entreated the ambassador to pro- 
duce them, and gave him his handkerchief as a pledge 
that no harm should befall him. Immediately five 
of the most confidential of his chamberlains stepped 
forward as disguised Assassins. ‘On such a day, at 
such an hour,” said one of them, an Indian, to the 
vizier, “ I could have murdered thee with impunity, 
and unobserved; and if I did not, it was merely 
from the want of my superior’s commands.” The 
vizier, half intoxicated, and overcome with affright, 
threw himself at the feet of the Assassins and begged 
them to spare his life. When the sultan came to 
hear of this occurrence, he ordered the five men to 
be buried alive, a death which they bore cheerfully, 
as they deemed that they suffered it for the sake of 
their master. 

The women shared with the men the sentiment of 
glory which they imagined attached to the rank of 
an Assassin. On one occasion the prince of Mossul 
was attacked by eight Assassins, disguised as dervishes, 
as he was in the act of seating himself on his throne 
in the mosque at Mossul. Protected by a coat of: 
mail and his natural bravery, he defended himself 
against the wretches, three of whom he stretched at 
his feet; but before his retinue could hasten to his 
assistance, he received a mortal wound, from the 
effects of which he expired the same day. The re- 
maining Assassins were sacrificed to the vengeance of 
the populace, with the exception of one young man 
from the village of Katarnash, whose mother, on 
hearing of the prince’s murder, dressed and adorned 
herself for joy, at the successful issue of the attempt, 
in which her son had devoted his life; but on seeing 
him return alive, and alone, she cut off her hair, and 
blackened her face, with the deepest sorrow, that he 
had not shared the honourable death of the murderers, 
as these poor mistaken persons deemed it to be. 

Such, then, were the Assassins, and such the mode 
in which they put their diabolical plans in execution. 
We must now say a few words as to their subsequent 
history. 

We have frequently had to use the word sheikh. 
But this does not always imply the same person. 
After Hassan Sabah’s death, he was succeeded in the 
supreme authority by others, for several generations, 
They gradually extended their conquests and power 
into Syria, and other places to the west of Alamut, 
It appears probable that what little was known to 
Europeans of the existence of the Assassins was de- 
rived more from the Syrian branch than from the 
original stock which occupied Alamut. 

We have said that it was in the year 1090 that 
Hassan planted his standard at Alamut. In the fol- 
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lowing century Syria and the contiguous parts became 
the scene of the warlike proceedings of the Crusaders ; 
Syria was, indeed, at that time, in an extraordinary 
position. The Mohammedans had possession of the 
Holy Land :—the Assassins, whose character was a 
combination of Mohammedan and atheist, were 
spreading terror by means of the poniard, through 
the Mohammedan courts: and the Crusaders, hating 
and opposing both the others, lost no opportunity of 
assailing and routing them. There were thus three 
parties fighting against one another; and it ought 
not to surprise us, if shameful and disgraceful 
coalitions were at times entered into between two of 
the parties against the third. It has been proved 
that some of the leaders of the Crusades at times 
joined the Assassins against the Mohammedans, or 
Saracens, as they were more commonly termed. 

Alamut did not continue uninterruptedly in the 
possession of the Assassins. It was at one time taken, 
then re-conquered, then taken again. Nor did the 
sheikhs remain uniform in their proceedings. One 
of them broke through the rule which Hassan laid 
down, and conimunicated the secret and atheistical 
doctrines of the order to the lower members of the 
society as well as the upper. 

We have no wish, even if we had space, to follow 
out minutely the sanguinary and demoralizing pro- 
ceedings of this ruthless band. Suffice it to say, that 
a day of retribution, so far as human retribution can 
go, was at hand. Most of our readers are familiar 
with the name of Jengis, or Genghis Khan, a Tartar, 
who, with countless hordes of barbarians, overran the 
fairest countries in Asia, overturning thrones, carry- 
ing off immense booty, massacreing thousands upon 
thousands of Chinese, Indians, Persians, and other 
Asiatic nations. Genghis overturned many thrones, 
but left the Assassins in possession of their ill-gotten 
power, This was not to last, however. In the year 
1263, Manchou Khan, the third in succession to 
Genghis Khan, swept through Persia like a whirlwind, 
with a horde of Mouguls, and rooted up the power 
of the Assassins. Alamut was taken, most of the 
inmates put to the sword, and the rest dispersed over 
various countries. The Assassins did not become ex- 
tinct by this event; for they more or less influenced 
the politics of courts for some time afterwards. But 
as a fraternity, as a united band of resolute men, 
devoted to the performance of any act, however 
atrocious, commanded by their leader, they may be 
said to have ceased to exist at the period we mention. 

Thus, then, about one hundred and sixty years 
after Hassan took possession of the mountain-fortress 
of Alamut, the Mouguls took it from his successors, 
and the Assassins became a wandering race, and ulti- 
mately were extinguished altogether. 





To speak well, it is requisite to have a great deal of wit, 
and an excellent judgment. Some who do not talk much, 
listen with so much ingenuous attention, that it is plain they 
understand what wit is, and have a good deal themselves. 
—Lapy Getuin. 


Morat energy, or constancy of purpose, seems to be less 
properly an independent power of the mind than a mode of 
action by which its various powers operate with effect ; but, 
however this may be, it enters more largely, perhaps, than 
mere talent as commonly understood, into the formation of 
what is called character. In the ordinary concerns of life, 
indeed, it is more serviceable than brilliant parts; while, in 
the more important, these latter are of little weight without 
it, evaporating only in brief and barren flashes, which may 
dazzle the eye by their splendour, but pass away and are 
forgotten.——Prescorr, 
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POISONS. I. 


A NUMEROUS Class of substances, whose action upon 
the living body is accompanied by the serious distur. 
bance, the partial suspension, or the total destruction 
of its vital functions, are denominated Potsons. The 
branch of science which treats of the properties of 
these substances, of the means of detecting them when 
administered by mistake, or with a criminal intent, 
and of mitigating, or entirely counteracting their 
baneful effects, is called Toxicology, a term derived 
from two Greek words, signifying a discourse upon 
poisons. 

Until within the last two years, the specific action 
of some of the most common and most virulent poi- 
sons was only very imperfectly, if at all, understood, 
Hence there is but too much reason to believe that 
many innocent persons have suffered death under the 
sanction of judicial proceedings ; the evidence adduced, 
and which we rejoice to say would now be considered 
inadmissible, being too often the result of vulgar pre- 
judices, of popular superstitions, or of professional 
ignorance. 

The science of toxicology implies that its professor 
should not only possess an intimate acquaintance with 
the chemical constitution of bodies generally, and of 
poisonous substances in particular, with the symptoms 
by which the judgment may be directed in tracing the 
causes of any sudden attack of dangerous illness, 
with the means of determining the precise character 
of the poison from the effects of which the patient 
may be suffering, and that he should be able to make 
a judicious selection of the most efficient remedies ; 
but it is further necessary that he be competent to 
investigate all the circumstances connected with the 
case, patiently and fearlessly; collecting evidence 
from sources which by common observers are entirely 
overlooked, so that by the combination of physical 
with moral proofs, he may become instrumental in 
allaying unfounded suspicions, in vindicating the in- 
nocent from unjust accusations, and in furthering the 
designs of justice, by causing the conviction and well- 
deserved punishment of the guilty. 

In cases of criminal poisoning the skill of the toxi- 
cologist is almost always severely tested. If the 
death of the victim have not actually taken place, it 
frequently happens that recovery is hopeless ; and then 
other difficulties, more formidable than any which the 
alarm, the grief, and the confusion such calamities 
occasion, beset the path of the inquirer. These ori- 
ginate, when death has occurred, in the delay which 
the rules of decency and the forms of law require; 
in the secrecy with which deeds of darkness are usu- 
ally planned, and the caution with which they are 
executed, and this is equally applicable to cases of 
suicide as of murder; and in the disinclination which 
very generally prevails to make disclosures affecting 
the character either of the dead or of the living. 

The want of sufficient calmness in deciding, and of 
promptitud- in acting, on the part of those who hap- 
pen to be the first witnesses of sudden illness, is not 
unfrequently the cause of protracted suffering, or of 
premature death. With most persons, the first im- 
pulse on such occasions is to fetch, or dispatch a mes- 
senger for a medical man. This is quite right, as far 
as it goes; but where circumstances of a suspicious, 
or, to use a less offensive term, a mysterious character, 
present themselves, it is necessary that particular di- 
rections, (they may be brief, yet at the same time very 
positive)should be sent to the professional attendant. 
Among the various incidents which ought very pro- 
perly to attract attention and excite apprehension, we 
may mention the fastening of doors, or adopting other 
means to insure privacy ; when the attack occurs 1m- 
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mediately after taking medicine, occasional refresh- 
ment, or a regular meal; when the individual has 
been unusually excited, as by grief, anger, disappoint- 
ment, or jealousy, or when suffering under extraor- 
dinary depression—the result of mental emotions or 
of bodily ailments. 

It is exceedingly difficult even for the physician to 
determine with anything like certainty what is the 
cause of sudden illness from symptoms only, and 
without calling to his aid the proofs to be derived 
from collateral circumstances—an additional reason 
why those who are in immediate attendance upon the 
patient should exercise their judgment, instead of 
giving way to their feelings. In cases of this kind, 
what at other times would be deemed too trivial to 
deserve notice, may be of the utmost importance ; 
the issues of life, so far as human agency can be 
available, depending on such apparent trifles. 

Nor are the foregoing precautions the less necessary 
in the absence of all presumptive proof, and when 
the evidence is conclusive to the contrary, that poison 
has been taken or administered with a guilty inten- 
tion. Instances are unfortunately by no means rare 
in which the most distressing accidents are occasioned 
through negligence or ignorance on the part of the 
venders or the purchasers of medicinal and chemical 
preparations. In many cases these accidents originate 
in the substitution of one substance for another, to 
which externally it may bear some resemblance ; in 
others by the incautious use of some such substance 
for a purpose different from that for which it is in- 
tended; or it may be that the mischief is done by an 
over dose of a valuable medicine, but which in too 
great a quantity operates as a poison; and this is 
sometimes the fault of the druggist or apothecary, 
and sometimes of the patient or attendant. 

In the absence of all other proof than that which 
may be furnished by the symptoms, extreme caution 
is necessary in offering an opinion as to the cause of 
sudden illness or death; many of the symptoms ac- 
companying the first attack, as wel] as those developed 
during the entire progress, of some forms of acute 
disease, so closely resembling cases of poisoning, that 
it is impossible without subsequent examination to 
distinguish the one from the other. Whatever, there- 
fore, be the cause, whatever the character of the 
proofs, we think sufficient has been said to show how 
necessary it is that every fact, whether incidentally 
or otherwise, bearing upon the case, should be noted, 
and, when the proper time arrives, faithfully narrated. 
By pursuing such a course, much valuable time will 
be saved; many anxious and perhaps unpleasant en- 
quiries be prevented; the medical adviser will begin 
his work with greater confidence and a better pros- 
pect of success; and be the result, as respects the 
patient, what it may, the feelings of friends will be 
less painfully excited when the real facts are known 
than when everything is involved in doubt and un- 
certainty. 

To enter into all the details connected with toxi- 
cology would occupy considerable space,—a great 
deal more than we can afford to any single subject: 
nor would some of those details be altogether suitable 
for a publication like this, which is intended for gene- 
ral circulation. There are, however, many particulars 
relating to poisons, and to the accidental and criminal 
use of them, which cannot be too well known to all 
classes of readers. We therefore intend to devote a 
few pages, as we have opportunity, to an account of 
those substances which may, in the literal acceptation 
of the term, be considered poisonous, of those which 
produce disease or death by their improper or exces- 
Sive use, and of others which have no specific action 
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as poisons, but are still fatal in their effects, by the 
destruction of the parts on which the functions of 
life depend. 

In addition to the appearances, the general proper- 
ties and uses, and the cther characteristics of the 
various substances just referred to, we shall endeavour 
to give some account of their effects upon the human 
body, and whether those effects are equally to be 
dreaded from the agency of absorption, when the sub- 
stances are applied externally, as when they are taken 
into the stomach. 

The antidotes to poisons must also receive particu- 
lar notice, and especially those which are the most 
simple and safe in their application, and most likely 
to be attainable in any sudden emergency. 

We must not omit to say something about the 
symptoms of poisoning; and, notwithstanding the 
difficulties to which we have already alluded, we shall 
try to distinguish those cases in which the symptoms 
are uniformly alike, from those in which they are 
variable, and therefore very uncertain in their indica- 
tions. 

The treatment proper to be adopted and the pre- 
parations which should be made, whilst waiting the 
arrival of the professional adviser, and on which the 
recovery of the patient may, perhaps, mainly depend, 
will be distinctly marked out; the reasons being as- 
signed for what, in particular cases, would otherwise 
be deemed contradictory statements. 

The use of tests and other appropriate means for 
the detection of poisonous or deletereous substances, 
in some instances before, but more frequently after, 
the death of the sufferer, constitutes so important a 
branch of the subject, that our observations would 
be incomplete without some reference to the manner 
in which such investigations are usually conducted. 
This part of the inquiry necessarily implies a know- 
ledge of chemical decomposition and analysis, as it 
does also of those changes and appearances of certain 
parts of the body, which are induced by disease or 
which result from the contact of medicines when 
properly administered, and of medicinal or poisonous 
preparations when improperly administered. Here 
we think it will be obvious we must be content with 
one or two cases as examples; which, by way of cau- 
tion and of warning, may show what can with equal 
facility be done in other cases. 

Intimately associated with the evidence derived 
from chemical analysis and post-mortem examina- 
tions, are the moral evidences of suspected guilt. 
Here, as we have before hinted, some apparently 
trifling incident will almost always furnish a clue to 
the whole transaction, and: without which every other 
kind of evidence would have been unsatisfactory, and 
as respects the real offender, inconclusive. 

Thus have we very briefly, yet, as we trust, intelli- 
gibly, disclosed the most prominent features of the 
plan we mean to pursue. We are anxious to place 
these several matters before our readers in such a 
way as to merit their approval. How far we may 
succeed in doing so the future must determine, 





How many there are that take pleasure in toil; that can 
outrise the sun, outwatch the moon, and outrun the fields’ 
wild beasts! merely out of fancy and delectation, they can 
find out mirth in vociferation, music in the barking of dogs, 
and be content to be led about the earth, over hedges and 
through sloughs, by the windings and the shifts of poor 
affrighted vermin: yet, after all, come off, as Messalina 
from her wantonness, tired, and not satisfied with all that 
the brutes can do. But were a man enjoined to this, that 
did not like it, how tedious and how punishable to him 
would it prove! since, in itself, it differs not from riding 
post,—-F gLTHAM. 
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THE EVENING OF LIFE. 


Awstp life's varied streams and sources of transport and 
pain, often mingled and often alternating, we learn at last 
to prefer those milder and more certain or enduring plea- 
sures which calmly soothe us, to the bustle, the labour, and 
the excitements that engage and animate our youth, and 
maturer strength. Agitation and emotion at length lose 
their charm: they disturb more than they amuse us. As 
age advances to its sober evening, we perceive and appre- 
ciate the value of conscious life without pain; of sedate 
tranquillity; of reposing, yet not inactive, thought; of 
sensibility without perturbation ; of patient hope ; of resting 
moveability; of sensations that please, but do not agitate ; 
of intellectual rumination; and of those solemn aspirations 
of sacred foresight, of prospective gratitude, and of humble 
reliance on the great mediatorial Benefactor, which close 
our mortal days with true dignity, and make even dissolu- 
tion an inestimable blessing. ——SHARON TURNER. 


No passion can lead to such extremities, nor involve a man 
in such a complicated train of crimes and vices, and ruin 
whole families so completely, as the baneful rage for gam- 
bling. It produces and nourishes all imaginable disgraceful 
sensations; it is the most fertile nursery of covetousness, 
envy, rage, malice, dissimulation, falsehood, and foolish re- 
liance on blind fortune; it frequently leads to fraud, quarrels, 
murder, forgery, meanness, and despair ; and robs us in the 
most unpardonable manner of the greatest and most irre- 
coverable treasure— ‘ime. Those that are rich act foolishly 
in venturing their money in uncertain speculations; and 
those that have not much to risk must play with timidity, 
and cannot long continue play unless the fortune of the 
game turn, as being obliged to quit the field at the first 
heavy blow; or if they stake everything to force the blind 
goddess to smile upon them at last, madly hazard their 
being reduced to instant beggary. The gambler but rarely 
dies a rich man; those that have had the good fortune to 
realise some property in this miserable way, and continue 
playing, are guilty of a two-fold folly. Trust no person of 
that description, of whatever rank or character he may be 
—Baron Kniaa. 
ene ne 


A man of pleasure is one who, desirous of being more 
happy than any man can be, is less happy than most men 
are. One who seeks happiness everywhere but where it is 
to be found. One who out-toils the labourer, not only with- 
out his wages, but paying dearly for it——-Youne. 


Ir is singular that minor motives should often produce a 
powerful effect, which is looked for in vain from the highest 
and the best. Let those who speculate on human nature, 
and its endless inconsistencies, solve the enigma. A con- 
viction of duty, of responsibility,—the delight of increasing 
the happiness of others, the policy of guarding our own, how 
often are they all insufficient to restrain the ebullitions, or 
to regulate the infirmities of temper; but strange to tell, 
the elephant, who could trample down an armed host, per- 
mits himself to be led by a little child—the faults over which 
a sense of duty to God have no power, yield to a sense of 
decorum. 

There are persons, indeed, who, on the subject of temper, 
plead a sort of prescriptive right to indulgence, on the 
ground of constitutional infirmity or hereditary entailment, 
but before such pleas can be considered valid in the eourt of 
conscience, let them say whether there are no circumstances 
sufficiently powerful, whether there is no presence suffici- 
ently august, to awe them into self-control—whether, in 
certain moments of their lives, they have not found the 
most indignant feelings controllable, the fiercest blaze of 
passion repressible. 

If this be the case, and experience attests the fact, the 
plea of necessity falls to the ground ; and can they forget, 
that in every moment of their lives they are in a presence 
the most august, under the vigilant observation of that 
mighty Being, compared to whose glance the gaze of an 
assembled world is powerless and insignificant ? 

This is the avowed theory of numbers, who scruple not to 
darken and trouble the stream of life by capricious wayward- 
ness, or unrestrained irritability,—who shed, without re- 
morse, the bitterest drops into the crystal cup of domestic 
happiness, —Private Lif , 
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SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 
No. II. 
BELOOCHISTAN, SINDE, AND Punjap, 


Our southward course has now brought us to Br. 
LOOCHISTAN, which, though nominally belonging to 
Afghanistan, is, in fact, entirely independent of the 
kingdom of Cabil. It extends along the Indian 
ocean, from the Indus nearly to the entrance of the 
Persian gulph; while the desert of Seistan forms its 
opposite or northern boundary. It is confined bya 
part of the Persian territory on the west, and by the 
Sinde on the east. Beloochistan is as large ag 
Great Britain and one half more, extending over a 
surface of 180,000 square miles. 

Eastern Beloochistan consists of huge masses ot 
rugged and rocky mountains, between which occa. 
sionally intervene vallies that are mostly arid and 
stony. The streams which roll through this district 
have a singular and, to travellers, a fatal peculiarity, 
When swollen by rain they rush through their beds 
with such headlong rapidity as soon to leave them 
dry, and thus serve as roads or nightly resting places; 
but the water sometimes comes back upon those 
who have sought the shelter, with such unexpected 
force as to overwhelm every object in its course, 
Such an accident Arrian reports the army of Alex- 
ander to have suffered. 

The capital, Kelat, is a town of about 4000 honses 
and 20,000 inhabitants, and is supposed to stand on 
ground 8000 feet above the level of the sea. Hence 
in winter it is subject to such intense cold, that the 
Khan and principal chiefs descend to the lower parts 
of the country. Nooshky, Saracran, Thalawan, and 
Kharan, are little mud towns, capitals of the districts, 
bordering on the desert. Punjgoor is surrounded by 
a fertile territory, watered by the river Baldoo. The 
best land is that situated in the north-eastern portion 
of Beloochistan, which is embraced in the province of 
Caht-Mundave. 

Between the Indian ocean and the mountains of 
Kelat is the district of Mekran, over which the Khan 
of Beloochistan has no controul, it being tributary to 
the Iman of Muscat. Arid valleys, traversed by 
numerous beds of mountain torrents, but occasionally 
presenting verdant spots, and rugged, though not 
elevated mountains, are the chief characteristics of 
this province, the whole of which at one time formed 
a portion of the Persian empire. 

The stupendous chain of the Himalaya separates 
the Afghanistan and Beloochistan countries from the 
Sinde and Punjab territories; and although the river 
Indus is the natural boundary of the Hindistanee 
empire, yet the latter kingdoms, through which it 
runs to its estuaries in the Indian sea, are usually 
included as forming part of Hindustan. 

The kingdom of S1npz consists of a Delta*, formed 
by the several branches of the Indus, by which it 
empties itself into the sea; together with a large 
portion of territory on each side of the banks of the 
streams. The alluvial and inundated parts of the 
kingdom are kept in a high state of cultivation, and 
yield considerable crops of rice, sugar, indigo, and 
cotton. The sea coast of the Indian Delta, in conse- 
quence of frequent inundations of salt water, presents 
a desert of fiat and marshy sand. 

Corachie, which is situated somewhat westward of 
the river, is the only sea-port of Sinde, and from that 
circumstance still retains some commercial import- 

* A name given to all those alluvial tracts at the mouths of great 
rivers which empty themselves into the sea by two or more diverging 
branches. The appellation was originally given to Lower Egypt, 


by the Greeks, which, like other such lands is, in form, somethin; 
like the fourth letter in the Greek alphabet, 4 Delta. 
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ance. It contains a population of eight thousand 
rsons, among whom the Hindoos are the most 
active and industrious. 

Tatta, the ancient Pattala, situated on the eastern 
pranch of the river, was anciently one of the greatest 
of Orientalemporia; enjoying a free navigation up 
the Indus as far as Lahore, it became the grand 
medium by which the products of Western India and 
Afghanistan were exchanged for those of Malabar 
and Coromandel, and for European goods. 

The breaking up of the Mogul empire, of which 
the Sinde once formed a part, almost destroyed the 
commercial importance of Tatta. Two-thirds of the 
original area of the town are now in ruins, and 
although formerly no fewer than forty thousand 
weavers alone found employment within its walls, its 
whole population at the present time amounts to no 
more than twenty thousand souls. The streets are 
narrow aud dirty, and the houses are mere cottages 
‘iit of mud and bamboo. There is an old English 
factory still remaining in Tatta, which is the best 
structure in the place. About a mile distant from 
the town, on a mountain, is an amazing number of 
splendid tombs, but the mosques and pagodas are 
fast going to ruin. . 

One great cause of the decay of Tatta was the 
transference of the seat of government to Hyderabad, 
which is situated higher up on the opposite side of 
the Indus, and about two miles eastward of it. A 
branch of the river, called Fulalee, winds round the 
city and forms it into an island. The town is not so 
large as Tatta, and though its rival, scarcely equals it 
inimportance. Leather and arms are the only manu- 
factures of Hyderabad. 

Before forming the Indian Delta, and after uniting 
the five streams of Punjab, the Indus flows in an un- 
divided stream through the upper parts of Sinde. 
The regions beyond the immediate bauks of the 
waters are almost entirely desert. 

PunsaB, (which in the native language means the 
Country of the Five Rivers,) commences with the pro- 
vince of Moultan, where two great channels of the 
river roll through a desert, which, however, has some 
fertile spots rendered productive, partly by a limited 
inundation, and partly by the conveyance of water by 
means of Persian water-wheels over fields, thus made 
productive even at a considerable distanee from the 
river. The city of Moultan is about four miles in 
circumference, and is surrounded by a handsome 
wall. It contains a temple of great antiquity, highly 
venerated, and the object of crowded pilgrimages 
from all parts of India. An inferior kind of Persian 
silks and carpets are manufactured at Moultan. The 
western part of the Moultan province comprises the 
district of L?ra, which is bounded by the snow-capped 
mountains of Afghanistan. - Near the river, a supe- 
rior order of agricultural economy is observable, and 
the soil is not unproductive, but more remote from 
its banks, the territory is little better than a desert. 

But the most extensive province is that of Lahore, 
which, indeed, includes a great portion of the whole 
kingdom. The city of Lahore was, under the Moguls, 
one of the most celebrated and magnifieent places of 
the East, but the multiplied desolations which the cit 
has suffered, have shorn it of its early splendour. 
palace adorned in the highest style of Eastern gor- 
geousness, is still sufficiently undisturbed by time and 
Warfare, to attest the former magnificence of Lahore, 
Its terraced roof, covered with a parterre of the 
choicest flowers, not inaptly “represents the “‘ Hanging 

Gardens” of Babylon. There is also a mausoleum 
Which attracts the admiration of every traveller. 
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secure for it some degree of importance. " A fine 
river, the Ravree, tributary to the Indus, flowing be- 
side its walls, and the principal road from India to 
Persia running through it, the city can never sink 
into insignificance. It is besides the capital of Punjab. 
The holy city of Amritser is celebrated for a large 
tank called the “ Pool of Immortality,” after bathing 
in which, the faithful of the sect of Seiks believe 
themselves to be purified from all past sins; it need 
scarcely be added that immense numbers take this 
method of easing their consciences. In this town is 
an arsenal, in which the king, Runieet Singh*, keeps 
his treasures. 

Between Lahore and the district of Ladack, are 
two other principal towns, Attock and Cashmere, 
The whole of Punjab is bounded by Little Tibet. 


# See Saturday Magasine, Vol. XII., pp. 239, 247. 


“ THE GAUCHOS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


One of the most remarkable nations, if such they 
may be called, in America, are the Gauchos of South 
America. They have, to some extent, the character 
of Christians, since the Portuguese Jesuits established 
missionaries among them, but they are, in their 
general habits, as wild, simple, and rude a people as 
can well be imagined. To comprehend the tract of 
country which they inhabit, it will be necessary to ob- 
serve, that a vast chain of mountains (the Andes) 
traverses the whole extent of South America, from 
one end to the other. This chain is much nearer to 
the western, or Pacific shore of America, than to the 
eastern, or Atlantic shore, and the short space between 
the chain and the Pacific is intersected by ravines 
whose vastness and depth is not equalled in any other 
part of the world. But the eastern side of the Andes 
presents a very different appearance ; since it consists 
of a vast plain, in some places a thousand miles 
broad. To this plain the name of Pampas has been 
given ; and the Gauchos are a people inhabiting this 
Pampas, whose habits of life very much resemble 
those of the Arabs. 

In almost every part of the Pampas wild cattle and 
horses roam about, in all their native liberty ; and 
one of the chief employments of the Gauchos is to 
capture them, and either tame them for sale, or kill 
them for some other advantageous result. The mode 
of catching these animals is so extraordinary, that 
were it not related by writers of established reputation, 
it would scarcely be credited. It forms a striking 
instance of what may be effected by practice. 

The Gaucho from very infancy is preparing him- 
self for his after life. Captain Hall saw little fellows, 
just able to run about, /assoing, or capturing cats, and 
entangling the legs of every —_ that was unfortunate 
enough to pass within reach. In due season they be- 
come very expert in their attacks on poultry, and 
afterwards in catching wild birds, By the’time they 
are four years old they are on horseback, and imme- 
diately become useful in driving home the cattle ; 
and by degrees they acquire that dexterity in 
catching wild animals which is so remarkable. 

The mode of capture is by throwing a /assof over 
some part of the animal. A lasso (from the Spanish 
lazo, a slip-knot) consists of a rope made of twisted 
strips of untanned hide, from fifteen to twenty yards 
long, and about as thick as the little finger. 

If it is proposed to capture a wild bull, two mounted 
Gauchos ride at full gallop, each swinging the lasso 
round his head. The first who comes within reach 
aims at the bull’s horns; and when he sees that the 





The situation of Lahore must, however, always 


t See Saturday Magasine, Vol, VIIL,, p. 39. 
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lasso will take effect, he stops his horse, and turns it 
half round, the bull continuing his course till the 
whole cord has run out. The horse, meanwhile, 
knowing by experience what will happen, leans over 
as much as he can in the opposite direction from 
the bull, and stands prepared for the violent pull 
which the bull will shortly give him. Sometimes the 
check is so abrupt and violent, that the bull is not 
only dashed to the ground, but rolls along at the full 
stretch of the lasso while the horse is drawn side- 
ways, and ploughs up the earth with his feet for several 
ards. 

. In capturing a horse instead of a bull, the lasso is 
thrown round the two hind legs, and as the Gaucho 
rides a little on one side, the jerk pulls the entangled 
feet laterally, so as to throw him on his side, without 
endangering his knees or face. Before the horse can 
recover the shock, the rider dismounts, and taking 
his cloak from his shoulders, wraps it round the 
prostrate animal’s head. He then forces a powerful 
bit into the horse’s mouth, straps a saddle on his 
back, and, bestriding him, removes the cloak 
from his head; upon which the horse springs on his 
legs, and endeavours, but in vain, to disencumber 
himself of his new master, who sits quite composedly 
on his back. 

Sir Francis Head witnessed the mode of taming 
young horses, which is somewhat similar to the mode 
of catching them. A lasso was thrown over the neck 
of a young horse, about three years old. His first 
idea was to gallop away, but the jerk of the lasso ef- 
fectually prevented him. © Some men then ran up to 
him on foot, and threw a lasso over his four legs, just 
above the fetlocks, and twitching it, they pulled his 
legs from under him by a sudden jerk, and threw him 
on the ground. In an instant a Gaucho was seated 
on the horse’s head, and with his long knife, in a few 
seconds he cut off the whole of the horse’s mane, while 
another cut the hair from the end of his tail. They 
then put a piece of hide into his mouth, to serve as 
a bit, and a strong hide-halter on his head. The Gau- 
cho who was to mount, arranged his spurs, which 
were unusually long and sharp; and while two men 
held the animal by the ears, he put on the saddle, 
which he girthed extremely tight. He then caught 
hold of the horse’s ear, and, in an instant, vaulted 
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into the saddle ; upon which, the man who was hold. 
ing the horse by the halter threw the end of it tothe 
rider. The horse instantly began to jump, but ‘the 
Gaucho’s spurs soon sent him on, and off he gall, 
doing everything in his power to throw his rider, 

Captain Basil Hall, in reference to the dexterity of 
the Gauchos, observes :— 


The unerring precision with which the lasso is thrown 
is perfectly astonishing, and to one who sees it for the first 
time, has a very magical appearance. Even when standin; 
still, it is by no means easy to throw the lasso ; but the dif. 
ficulty is vastly increased when it comes to be thrown from 
horseback and at a gallop, and when, in addition, the rider 
is obliged to pass over uneven ground, and to leap hedges 
and ditches in his course. Yet such is the dexterity of the 
countrymen, that they are not only sure of catching the ani- 


mal they are in chase of, but ean fix, or, as they term it, 


place their lasso on any particular part they please, either 
over the horns or neck, or round the body; or they ean in- 
clude all four legs, or two, or any one of the four ; and the 
whole with such ease and certainty, that it is necessary to 
witness the feat, to have a just conception of the skill dis. 
played. It is like the dexterity of the savage Indian in the 
use of his bow and arrow, and can only be gained by the 
arduous practice of many years: it is, in fact, the earliest 
amusement as well as business of these people. 

The same entertaining writer informs us, that du- 
ring the war of independence in Chili, the lasso was 
used as a weapon of great power in the hands of these 
people, who made bold and useful troops, and never 
failed to dismount cavalry, or to throw down the 
horses of those who came within their reach. There 
is a well-authenticated story of a party of eight or ten 
of them, who had never seen a piece of artillery, till 
one was fired at them in the streets of Buenos Ayres, 
Notwithstanding the effect of the fire, they galloped 
fearlessly up to it, threw their lassos over the cannon, 
and by their united strength fairly overturned it. 

It is also related, that a number of armed boats were 
sent to effect a landing at a certain part of the coast 
guarded only by Gauchos. The party in the boats, 
caring little for an enemy unprovided with fire-arms, 
rowed confidently along the shore. The Gauchos, 
meanwhile, were watching their opportunity, and the 
moment the boats came sufficiently near, dashed into 
the water, and throwing their lassos round the necks 
of the officers, fairly dragged every one of them out ot 
their boats. 


‘SHE SOUTH-AMERICAN LASSO. 
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